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THE WORKMAN THAT NEEDETH NOT TO BE 
ASHAMED. 
BY H. L. HASTINGS. 

In the epistle to Timothy, as also in that 
to Titus, Paul’s “ own son after the common | 
faith,’ may be found the most clear, explicit, 
and perfect system of instructions and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the Christian min- 
ister that the world has ever seen. Every 
point is noticed, his inner life, his outward 
deportment, his personal faith, his public ex- 


ample, all are prescribed. Every needful | j 


caution, warning, and direction, may here be 
found, clothed in the most tender language, | 
and applied with the most careful discrimina- 
tion to the especial needs of the servant of | 
the Lord Jesus. 

Hence no portions of the inspired Scrip- 
tures are more worthy of the special study of 
the preachers of Christ’s gospel than are| 
these epistles. He will find nere those things | 
which will thoroughly furnish him for his | 
important work. ‘the man who conforms his 
life to these instructions will be a good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the | 
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words of faith and sound doctrine. He will 
here find warnings against evil, incentives to 
good, admonitions to flee worldliness and 
youthful lusts, instructions to war a good 
warfare, words of warning for the ungodly, 
messages of hope fur lost sinners, solemn 
charges for the rich, gracious consolations for 
the fainting, weighty exhortations to fidelity, 


}and strong enouragements to diligence and 


zeal. He will find something for all, and 
much for himself. 
Among the important personal instructions 


\of the Apostle to his son Timothy, was one 


which seems worthy of especial notice ; “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God; a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
The study here spoken of is more than the 
mere study of books. The word study has 
the sense of endeavor, as when we say a man 
studies to do right. It comprehends every 


| effort which may be put forth to accomplish 


a desired end. To be “approved unto God,” 


| is to be, in our lives and labors, such persons 
}as God can consistently approve. “ A work- 


man that needeth not to be ashamed,” is one 
who in the service of God so performs his duty, 


| that notwithstanding all his consciousness of 


personal imperfection and frailty, he has no 
proper cause for shame in view of the work 


he has done in the name and for the honor of 


his Master. And “rightly dividing,” or 


|straightly cutting, the word of truth, indi- 


cates the proper duty of the Christian min- 
ister, who is not to wrest, pervert, obscure and 
mangle the sacred oracles, but rather to un- 
fold their accurate sense, and lift up their 
testimony in the ears of a perishing world, 

No admonition can be more important 
than that here given; and in view of this 
fact we may well consider the characteristics 
of the man who studies, or endeavors to show 
|himself “approved unto God, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth.” 

The first great prerequisite of the “ work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed,” is a 
thorough personal and experimental know- 
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ledge of the things which he declares. In 
his own life, and heart, and mind, and soul, 
he must know the gospel as the power of God 
to his own personal salvation. No study of 
books, no teaching of wise instructors, can 
supersede the nec essity of this personal prep- 
aration for the Christian work. 

The Bible is the great fountain of the gos- 
pel testimony, but yet men make a great mis- 
take when they go to it simply to find some- 
thing to preach. Let them go there to find 
something to live by, let them go there for 
food for their own ‘hungry souls, and then 
they will know what to give to others who are 
famishing for the bre ad of God. Sermons 
made by the rules of theological mechanism, 
avail but little, even if they are truly scrip- 
tural, compared with the burning words of 
those who speak the things they do know, 
and testify that which they have seen. He 
who goes to God’s word as a beggar goes to a} 
table, and eats, and satisfies his. soul, is the} 
man of all men to go out into the highways | 
and hedges, and bid the hungry there to come | 
to the feast which the Lord has bountifully 
prepared. He who best can bind up broken | 
hearts, is the man whose own heart hath 
been smitten by affliction, and healed by the 
great Physician’s hand. He can best wipe 


away the tear of sorrow, whose own eyes have 


been dim with weeping, and into whose soul 
the light of hope has broke through the riven 
clouds of darkness and dismay. He whose | 
faith once faltered in the hour of conftict, and 
whose love has burned with but a feeble fire, 
knows how to follow in the labor of Christian 
sympathy, the footsteps of Him who did not 
quench the smoking flax nor break the bruised | 
reed. 

These things are taught alone in the 
schools of sorrow and experience. We study 
pardon at the cross where we unload our 
burden. We learn the richness of abiding | 
peace in the lowly vales where humble souls | 
delight to dwell. We know the purging 
power of the Redeemer’s blood, when for us 
the dark leprosy of sin has been all removed. 
We prove the value of our armor and the 
excellence of the Christian’s shield, in our 
stormy conflicts with the grim destroyer, 
amid the fierceness of the fight of faith. All| 
these things must be known by experience or | 
never known at all. This is the only way in 
which the man of God may be fully furnished 
for his work. ° 

Nor are these qualifications requisite for 
preachers of the gospel alone; but also for 
every one who has named the name of Christ 
and who desires to work the work of God. 
To us it is said, “ Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” We can only work out what 
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God has first wrought within us; and our 
mightiest efforts can only be “according to 
His working” that worketh in us mightily. 
Saved ourselves, we can seek and save others. 
Standing within the ark of heavenly mercy, 
we can watch the shadows of the gathering 
storm, and call the unsheltered ones to come 
and live. Plucked ourselves as brands from 
the burning, we can save others “ with fear, 
pulling them out of the fire.” 

Let us not then forget these things. Let 
us keep this great fact, the necessity of a per- 


'sonal knowledge of God's grace and love, 


ever before our minds. And so when we 


|have known the experiences of earthly toil, 


and tears, and shame, and sorrow; when we 
have tasted and understood the whole, we 
shall be mere fully fitted for our high po- 
sition, as workmen needing not to be ashamed. 

Having personally proved the gospel to be 
the power of God unto salvation, the approved 
workman is not ashamed fully to preach it to 
mankind. He may be ashamed of himself, 
of his past faithlessness, of his present infirmi- 
ties, of his frailties, his follies and his sins, 
but he preaches not himself, but Jesus Christ 
the Lord. Of himself his testimony is, 
“T know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing.” Of Christ he says, 
“Tt pleased the Father that in him should 
all fullness dwell.” Of himself he declares, 
“ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief,’ of Christ he 
witnesses that He “did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” 

So he crucifies self, and glorifies Christ. 
He denies self, and ac -knowledge *s Christ. He 
abhors self, and adores «‘hrist. And as his 
message is of Christ, and not of self, he need- 
eth not to be ashamed. He is but an earthen 
vessel, a mortal potsherd. But there is a rich 
treasure within, and the excellency of the 
power is of God, and not of man. He goes 
weeping to his toil, but the seed he bears is 
precious, and he sows it in the full confidence 
that though some may be eaten by the birds, 
some scorched by sunshine, and some choked 
by thorns, yet some will bring forth abun- 
dantly for the eternal harvest day. Though 
at times he says, “I have labored in vain, 
and spent my strength for naught,” and 


‘though three-fourths of the sc attered seed 


may be lost, yet what does grow grows well, 
and the ripened sheaves shall at last stand 
thick on all the heavenly hills. 

But grand and glorious as is the work of 
God, He keeps His workmen humble in His 
They see only the rough sticks which 
they are called to hew in the mountains, or 
the rough stones which they are called to 
hammer in the quarry. They cannot know, 
nor must they claim to know, the whys or 
wherefores of all their tedious toil. Only 
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majestic plan, and sees the finished building | that weak trembling child goes forth to speak 


in its final spleadur rising o'er the wreck of 
nature’s glory, in that coming day when 
“they shall bring forth the headstone thereof, 
with shoutings of Grace, Grace unto it.’ 
Hence God chooses His own workmen 
with reference to this fact. He might have | 
chosen kings, nobles, emperors, princes, or | 
angels from heaven if He desired them, to | 
preach the words of everlasting life. Think | 
not that God is forced to use poor, ignorant 
or lowly men to perform this work; nay, 
verily, He takes His pick of all creation, and 
then into the lips of a learned and polished 
servant, who had no need to make apologies 
for himself, He puts the testimony, “ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called. But | 


God hath cuosen the foolish things of the| 
world to confound the wise; and God hath | 


CHOSEN the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God CHOSEN, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring te nought things that 
are: that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” 1 Cor. i. 27-29. 

Mark the declaration : 
necessity but of cnorce. God hath cuosEN 
the foolish, the weak and the base, that all 
the glory may be His, and that all the glory- 
ing may be in Him. 


He picks up a fisherman by the shore of} 2.) 
the sea of Galilee, and says to ‘him, Go teach | cold and motionless, 


the Rabbies at Jerusalem the way of salva-| 
tion. He finds the sons of Zebedee mending 
their tattered nets, and he calls them to come 
and fish for men. He goes among the tax 
gatherers, and finds Matthew busy with the 
collection of revenue, and careful of Czsar’s| 
interests, and He calls him to preach the| 
Kingdom of God in the presence of all the} 
people. 

If the Lord wants a king, he takes a ruddy 
boy from the sheep cote, (2 Sam. vii. 8); if| 
He seeks a prophet, He finds him among the | 
herds, or gathering fruit from the sycamore | 
trees, (Amos vii. 14); or if He would have 
one whose words shall be weighty as the 
voice of doom, He takes up in the grasp 


of His mighty inspiration, a little timorous | 
lad, who cries out, “ Ah Lord God, I cannot 


speak, for I am a child,” and touches his 
mouth and says to him, “Say not, I ama 
child: for thou shalt go to all that I shall 
send thee, and whatsoever 1 command thee 


thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their | 


faces: for Il am with thee, saith the Lord. 


Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth. | 


See, I have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out, and to 
pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 


| the words of the Almighty to kings and em- 

perors and nations, and to bear the wine cup 
| of God’s fury to those who disregard the di- 
vine commands. Jer, xxv. 

The man who runs upon an errand so im- 
portant, needeth not to be ashamed. The 
| bearer of a death-warrant to a guilty world, 
or the man who brings a pardon to the crimi- 
nal at the gallows’ foot, has an errand which 

/commands respect. And he who bears the 
|message of the eternal God, need not blush 
before the learned and courtly, or turn pale 
in the presence of the noble aud the great. 

| y (To be continued.) 
IT MAY BE SOON, 

[The Earl of Aberdeen, who died in perfect peace 

| at Haddo House, Aberdeenshire, 3d month 22d, 1864, 
having been brought some years previously to the 
| knowledge of his Saviour, labored in many ways to 
advance His cause on earth. The day before his 
death he sent the following to a bookseller, to be 
largely printed for circulation. It was distributed 
on the day of his burial. Our copy was seat for 
the Review by our late Friend Ann Alexander, who 
had it printed as one of her series of /eaflets.} 


Reader, whoever thou art, it may be soon, 
| very, very soon—the clods of the valley shall 


it is not a matter of | cover thee, and the worms shall feed on thee. 


'“ Man that is born of a woman is of few days 
and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
| flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a 
|shadow, and continueth not.”—(Job xiv. 1, 
On the day when thy poor body shall be 
the sun will shine as 
brightly, the birds will sing as gaily, men 
will pursue their different objects with as 
much earnestness as when thou wast full of 
health, and youth, and spirits. Few, very 
| few, will ever think of thee: and even from 
|the minds of those few, soon wilt thou pass 
}away and be forgotten. 
Keader, after death is “the judgment.” 

| Thou msust appear before the judgment seat 
|of Christ; and yet, perhaps, thou hast to this 
moment liv ed as careless about thy soul as if 
thou hadst none. It may be thou hast gone 
on, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, yea, ‘perhaps year after year, as 
| unconcerned about its eternal state, as if hell 
| was a tale, and eternity a trifle. Death may 
be near at hand—/ow near thou knowest not. 
lt might be this hour, this moment; but, 


| should it be this moment, where would thy soul 
| be? 


} 


reader, art thou prepared to die? 

Art thou reconciled to God? Canst thou 
approach Him asa friend? Dost thou love 
Him as a father? Dost thou obey Him as a 
master? Dost thou love His word—His peo- 
ple—and His day? In vain dost thou pro- 





fess to love Him if thou dest nothing for 


Him. 
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Art thou like Jesus, going about doing 
good? Dost thou visit the sick, pity the poor 
~—and seek the salvation of all around thee ?| 

Art thou growing in grace? Is the heart | 
hard or soft? Is Christ precious? Art thou | 
willing to do all He bids thee, imitating His | 
ex cample as well! as trusting in His blood? 

OUR FATHER’S REMEDY FOR 8IN. 

According to the Scriptures, man was crea- 
ted upright and free from sin. By disobedi- 
ence he fell from this blessed condition, and | 
as he thus lost his innocence, he could not | 
transmit it to his children, who must of neces- 
sity partake of this sad fall. 

These propositions are supposed to be grant- 
ed. 

As then we all have sinned and fallen! 
short, how can we be restored to a state of in- 
nocency and acceptance with our Creator ?| 
Can we by any act of our own put away our 
guilt or atone ‘for our sins? Sin is the break- 
ing of the law of God. If we keep this law, 
we do but our duty; if we break it, then are 
we guilty. Since we are all guilty, how can | 
our sins be remitted? It is said that without 
the shedding of blood, there is no remission, 

(Lev. xvii. 11, and Heb. 
Be riptures cannot be broken ; 
can man do? 





ix. 22,) and the | 
therefore what | 


We all know that the blood of “ bulls and! 


of goats” cannot atone for our sins; even our | 
own blood, or that of any number of man- 
kind cannot do it, seeing that all men have! 
likewise, sinned. Now as there is no re-| 
mission of sins without the shedding of blood, | 
it follows as a necessity that the blood of 
some sinless being superior to man, must be| 
shed to atone for his sins. Therefore, to fulfil 
the Scriptures, the Son of God, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, came to offer up His precious | = 
life, to shed His blood for the remission of 
sins, to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self. 

This is our Heavenly Father’s plan, and it | 
is offered to us for acceptance and belief. If] 
we believe it, we are not condemned. If we 
believe it not, we are condemned already. John | 
iii. 18. According to the same testimony, | 
“God so loved the world that He gave His| 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him, should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

This part of the remedy the Lord Jesus 
has fulfilled for us on the cross. 

There yet remains a work to be performed | 
in our souls, 

It is declared, “ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” | 
John iii. 13. The first birth is of the earth, | 
the second birth is of the spirit. In the first, | 
our thoughts and feelings are after earthly 
and carnal things. In the second or new! 





/ward sense of His blessed presence. 
shall we know an ability to watch and pray 
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birth, our thoughts and feelings are after 
heavenly and spiritual things. This great 
change is wrought by the spirit of the Lord, 
and is a reality, as many can testify. If any 
have not this blessed experience, let them 
ask for it of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
promises, “ Him that cometh to me I will in 
no wise cast out.” If taken at His word, He 
will be found a Saviour near at hand. 

Let it be granted that Adam was created 
good, (Gen. i. 31,) and that he fell, (Gen. iii. 


|6,) and that his Creator devised a plan for 


his salvation. (Gen. iii. 15.) We see in this 
last text that the seed of the woman was to 
bruise the serpent’s head. This promise was 
fulfilled by the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and who made an 
atonement for our sins on the cross, thus tak- 
ing away the guilt of sin. He also gives us 
the new birth, changing our hearts by His 
spirit, restoring us to His favor, and giving to 
us that innocency that Adam lost in the fall. 

Let us, then, seek the Lord with our whole 
hearts, and He will be found of us. He will 
manifest Himself to us, and give us an in- 
Then 


that we enter not into temptation. If we seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 


| ness, all things needful for this life and for 


that which is to come will be added. We 
shall know for ourselves that “they that wait 
on the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk 
and not faint.” Therefore, draw nigh unto 


| Him in spirit, wait patiently upon Him, and 


J. M. W. 
CE. 


He will strengthen thy heart. 


CORRESPONDEN 


Duiroen, five miles north of Rama, rym } 
Palestine, 5th mo. 18, 1869. 

Dear friend, William J. Allinson.—In the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, the lst of 5th mo., 
we were witnesses of the impious imposture 
practised yearly by the Greek church on her 
yotaries, the kindling of the so-called Holy 
Fire. The Coptic and Armenian churches 
participate in the ceremony, whereas the 
Latins have abandoned all share in it, de- 
nouncing it as a deception. 

On reaching the courtyard at the chief en- 
trance to the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
we found a vast concourse of people throng- 
ing the space, Turkish soldiers lining a path 
to the door of entrance. The way was cleared 
for us through the crowd, through a short 
vestibule, into the great rotunda, 67 feet in 
diameter, in the centre of which the so-called 
Holy Sepulchre stands. On entering this, 


|we felt the overpowering sense of the pres- 


ence of a vast multitude, of a multitude 
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moved by the wildest and most eager re- 
ligious enthusiasm, but controlled by strong 
physi. ‘al force, cordons of Turkish’ soldiers 
with fixed bayonets forming a wall which 
bore back the pressure of the people on both 
sides of the path,'which was kept open around 
the rotunda, across the transept, and up the 
nave of the building. Every available stand- 
ing-place on the floor was occupied, and we 
were drawn up out of the crowd ou toa stone 
balcony in the transept facing the sepulchre 
and commanding the best view of all parts 
of the church. Here we were able to see 
well all, behind, before, and immediately be- 
low us. We looked down on a troubled sea | 
of faces, over which waves were constantly 
rolling, as the thousands of human beings, 
crowded into the least possible compass, 
swayed to and fro under the influence of| 
many passions. Now and then one was forci- 
bly ejected from the crowd, and driven to| 
some other part of the building, among the 
fierce cries of the people; again a crowded 
company would fall upon one another, wrest- 
ling together, and crushing down others in 
the c ‘rowd, a tumult forcibly hushed again by 
the flashing Turkish bayonet or the vigorous 
application of the officers’ whips. The whole| 


floor of the building, except the narrow path 
before mentioned, was crowded with human 
beings, men, women and children of every 


age and of many nations; thousands of pil- 
grims from all parts of the great Russian Em-| 
pire,—Greeks, Copts, Armenians, Syrians and 
Arabs,—all forming one vast mass. Looking 
up we saw every balcony round the rotunda to 
its top also full of people, every space between 
the pillars Which support the sides of the 
building being occupied by a temporary bal- 
cony, on which sat some of those privileged 
to be a little raised above the crowd ; all the 
permanent galleries were also filled. Be- 
hind us, the nave was equally thronged, and 
all the galleries to the top of this part also | 
of the building were full of faces looking 
down on the sea of faces below. Immediate- 
| 
ly beneath us, was the densely-packed crowd 
filling the transept, very many of them women, 
some children, waiting as patiently as could 
be expected after many hours’ standing in 
such a position. Every pilgrim grasped in | 
his hand a bundle of 53 tapers to be lit at 
the Holy Fire. Before, behind, below, all was 
the wildest confusion, noise, tumult,—the let- 
ting loose of some of the worst of the human 
passions; not the devout mien and the hushed 
expectancy that we naturally attribute to the 
crowd of old, as they waited outside while 
the High Priest entered in for them once a 
year into the Holy Place, but a wild, restless 
expectancy, which, when the first burst of ex- 
citement after its fulfilment had subsided, 
was far from being succeeded by satisfaction. ' 





| a8 it should be kindled. 


Many a face and many an incident in the 
crowd we saw which a painter might have 
used as a study for some scene in the French 
Revolution or even for the darker illustra- 
tions of Dante’s Inferno. As the time drew 
near for the appearance of the fire, the noise 
and excitement, in the nave especially, in- 
creased ; the Arabs who occupied part of this 
portion of the church shouted wildly for the 
hastening of the miracle, and danced on one 
another’s shoulders in the crowd. And now, 
one after another, at the end of the nave 
where the Greeks have their high altar, ap- 
peared the banners of the church, old and 
worn, with various scenes from the life of our 
Saviour portrayed upon them in faded colors. 
As each successively appeared and was 
grasped by one of the struggling crowd, 
was again torn from his hand by others, 
wrestling for the honor of bearing the sacred 
burden. Many a bearer seemed likely to be 


| torn in pieces in the struggle, which sometimes 


grew into so serious a fight that the Turkish 
officers could with difficulty, by theapplication 
of their whips, separate the combatants and 
restore comparative order. 

These banners were carried in procession 
several times round the Holy Sepulchre, the 
highest dignitaries of the Greek church, in- 
cluding the patriarch himself with his golden 
crosier and his mitre, and all in their gor- 
geous apparel,—professed followers of the 
meek and lowly in heart,—closing the pro- 
cession as they slowly encircled the Holy 
Sepulchre. The priests of the lower orders 
now gathered round the door of the Sepul- 
chre, and made way for the Patriarch, who, 
laying aside his outer robe and his mitre, 
entered the place. A path was then violent- 
ly opened to each side of the Sepulchre, 
where one stood ready at the opening to com- 
municate tlie sacred fire to the crowd as soon 
Presently a flame 
was seen proceeding from each side,—no flood 
of liquid fire, nothing supernatural in appear- 
ance, but one of the masses of tapers aflame. 
A hundred arms were immediately out- 
stretched for a share in the sacred treasure ; 
it spread from one torch to another, until the 
church before, behind and to the very top 
| through all her galleries was ablaze, and the 
sea of human faces and tossing forms was lit 
up with the fire. The most frantic excite- 
ment now prevailed; the pilgrims opened 


‘their garments and scorched their necks, 


their bosoms, their clothes, their hair, with 
the “holy fire;” they held their faces to the 
flame, and signed the sign of the cross upon 
their foreheads with the lighted tapers. They 
then extinguished them, and in the smoke 
which covered the crowd, and rose to the 
roof of the building, we might almost fancy 
some of the spirits ‘of the land of darkness 
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were hovering, rejoicing in this mournful scene 
enacted in the name of enlightened Christi- 
anity. As soon as the flame appeared, swift 
messengers were dispatched to bear a light to 


the several Greek churches, and the bells of 


Jerusalem rang for joy. The Patriarch re- 
tired from the church, carrying in his hand a 
censer filled with the sacred element. The 
Patriarch of the Greek church and his satel- 
lites having withdrawn, the chiefs of the Cop- 
tic and Armenian churches entered with their 
robes, their banners, and their incense, and 
performed their procession around the Sepul- 
chre, and at their appearance the Coptic and 
Armenian pilgrims rekindled their torches. 

The last day of our stay at Jerusalem Sibyl 
Jones, accompanied by Charlotte Pitz, the 
head of the Prussian Deaconesses’ Establish- 
ment, visited the harem of the Mayor of the 
city, who kindly offered to introduce them to 
the Pasha and Chief Judge. They received 
them courteously, and spoke with lively in- 
terest on the education, improvement and 
piety of the people of this interesting land, es- 
pecially the females, fully admitting that the 
elevation of the latter would greatly promote 
this most admirable object. They also visit- 
ed the harem of the Judge; the ladies at 
both harems received them gladly and politely, 
saying they loved their words. They are a 
superior class of intelligent women, indicat- 
ing large powers of intellect, capable of culti- 
vation and high refinement. 8S. J. and C. P. 
partook of their usual hospitalities, which were 
served out in a very agreeable manner, and 
took their leave to mutual satisfaction. 

I think I mentioned in my last the interest- 
ing gathering of school children and teachers, 


held the same evening, the first time all the| 


schools had been collected in one place. 
Third day, the 11th, we left Jerusalem. 

With kind regards, I am thine sincerely, 

ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 

Kixeston P. 0., Jamaica, West Indies, } 

5th mo. 29th, 1869. § 
My dear Friend M. E. Shearman,—I take 
the first spare time I have to thank thee for thy 
kind letter and the papers, the perusal of 
which gave us great pleasure. We often 
think of the schools in which we labored, but 
more particularly Danville, where we labored 
with so much success. I have not heard 
from A. H. Jones except through thy letters 
and papers, from which I gather that the 
schools are progressing satisfactorily. The 
emigration that is setting in will be a great 


On 


» > \ | 
advantage to the freedmen of the South, as 


such land owners will be able to give them 
labor and pay for it. My brother Joseph 
Dixon and a very influential gentleman have 
emigrated from Canada to North Carolina, 
and I find others are arranging to follow 
them, At the same time many of the South- 








erners are selling their plantations and 
going West. These last were not of the class 
to give employment; they had lost all their 
money and stock in the war, and have sold 
their lands to enable them to get to the West, 
preferring rather to begin life again in a new 
State, than by industry and economy to re- 
trieve their lost fortunes in the land of their 
fathers. I fear they will find out their mis- 
take, when it is too late. People enervated 


| by a warm climate are certainly not the peo- 


ple for roughing it in the cold climate of the 
far West. These things may for a while make 
against the freedmen, but in the end they 
will be for their benefit, both spiritually and 
temporally, and infinitely to the advantage 
of the reconstructed States. Thou wilt no 
doubt be anxious to hear what 31 years of 
freedom have done for Jamaica. While we 
find people of African descent as ignorant 
and uncivilized as our lately emancipated 
slaves, yet there are many that have worked 
their way upwards into the most respectable 
professions, such as lawyers, doctors, and mer- 
chants; and they fill two-thirds of the pul- 
pits, and nearly all the “ preceptors’ chairs” 
in the island. Still higher we find them. 
Charles Jackson, Speaker of the late House 
of Assembly, now private gentleman, is 
colored. Alexander Heslop, the present At- 
torney-General, is colored. Moncrief, who 
was once offered the situation of Chief Justice, 
(the office next to the Governor of the island, ) 
but declined it, now member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, is colored. Richard Hill, sti- 
pendiary magistrate, an eminent naturalist 
and eloquent writer,—the most learned man 
on the island—is colored. The date Edward 
Jordon, Parliamentary leader of the late 
House of Assembly and Custos of the parish 
of Kingston, was colored. From the follow- 


| ing statistics, taken from the last census, thou 


wilt see that the black and colored largely 
preponderate over the white. 

Whites, 7,295 males, 6,521 females, 13,816 total. 
Colored, 38,226 ‘ 42,848 * 81,074 * 
Black, 167,277 ‘* 179,097 ‘* 346,374 ‘ 
Showing an increase of population over the 
previous census of 63,831. We heard it 


frequently predicted that the slaves of the 


|Southern States, when left to care for them- 


selves, would “die out.” Certainly this has 
not been the case on this island, but, on the 
contrary, while each census shows a diminu- 
tion of whites, the black and colored go on 
increasing, and will eventually become the 
owners of the island. There is not much 
prejudice here against color. We find black 
men married to white women, and very many 
white men have black or colored wives. We 
have not seen or heard that either party have 
lowered themselves in the estimation of their 
friends by such unions, As to the state of 
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education, we are disappointed ; not one-half] James Owen, accompanied by Isaac Sharp 
of the children attend school. The planters | of Middleburg, left Hull for Norway on board 
find the “juvenile gangs” their most profit-| the Scandinavian, on Second-day the 7th inst. 
able laborers; hence very few encourage | They had a continuous heavy roll all the way, 
schools on or near their estates. The chil-| which produced much sickness. J. O. was a 
dren in country schools are no further ad-| good deal prostrated by it, the effects lasting 
vanced than those at Danville or Greens-|some days after landing at Stavanger, which 
boro. In cities and large towns we find a few | place they reached at 10 P.M. on the 9th, and 
good schools. The Governor, Sir John Peter | were there met by A. Kloster and others, who 
Grant, is anxious to promote education. He|took them to Endre Dahl’s new and very 
has established about eight model schools in | comfortable abode. 

different parts of the island, and placed over; The YEARLY MEETING AT STAVANGER was 
them well trained teachers from England,| held next dav, commencing with a meeting 
He wishes to make these schools industrial, | for worship, at which about 150 were present. 
but very little progress has been made in this|The meeting for business followed, and at 1 
direction. I recommend agriculture and |o’clock adjourned to4 P.M. A second sitting 
horticulture in connection with them, but|of about four hours concluded the Yearly 
unfortunately they are located in towns,| Meeting. J. Owen was largely engaged in 
where these healthy occupations cannot be| the meeting for worship, as also in those held 
carried out. In some parts of the island the| the following First-day, when a large number 
morals of the people are very low; they live| not Friends attended, and listened with great 
in miserable hovels, with single rooms. [| solidity and attention. On the 14th at 5 P.M. 
recommend my friends in England to build | a meeting was held at Hun vaag, an island near 
a few model cottages. But the best and only | Stavanger, and one on the 15th at Dusevig, 
plan I see is to take the children from their three miles from Stavanger. Both these I. 
homes to educational establishments, in which | Sharp considered were favored times, and the 
they may be taught and trained to habits of| people were very attentive. Our Friends 
industry and the usages of civilized society. | were to leave early on the 16th for Idso, and 
We have met with one such institution in| would probably be engaged for a week or ten 
our journeyings, and were very much pleased | days among the fiords. 

with it, and hope the number will increase. 
We have gone through about two-thirds of 


the island, ‘and think to leave for the States | 
in the 7th month. Sarah Ann may go direct aud we think no other calculated to fill its 


to Maaland. ‘Seaveid Cule. we. shell have! place. We watch its tone with no little in- 
to return by Aspinwall: it is probable we | Cree —o eupenens “ the doctrine and 
shall land at New York. Ifso, we may see | “88° of our Society. When some of these 
thee on our return. We have interesting | **° attacked or set aside by our own mem- 
letters from Susan Martin. I hope she will | - noe * _ hag oan seme em ~—e 
be sent to Danville next session; we should |“. ee CONS Wordly SUE WarG Kis Wee support 
be very sorry if the school there were die- | the ancient landmarks. The editorial in 
continued. I hope to see all the schools | No. 4%, wags MK amewyen org m = fol ” like 
again on my return, should I have the o| ea nae eee ae felt like 
portunity. d making this acknowledgment, extending it 
” Tw ened thie ig other previous articles. For the very good 
’ a — reasons there stated we desire that contro- 

isthe lec | versial matter be kept out of your columns. 


Bristou, (ENGLAND,) 6th mo. 28th.—I do| Somertoy, VA., 7th mo. 6th.—The Monthly 
not know how late may have been the ac-| Meeting was held on Seventh-day, the 26th 
counts which have reached thee from the|ult., in the new meeting-house, the old one 
American ministers now or lately in this | having been burned, as thy readers are aware. 
island. My latest intelligence respecting | Our venerable Friend De »mpsey Copeland, of 
Sarah F. Smiley is derived from a letter dated | Perquimans Co., N. C., was present with cre- 
Lerwick, Shetland, 6th mo. 20th. She and |dentials from Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. 
her companions (Eliza Barclay and Alfred | Our membership at this place is small, having 
Lloyd Fox) arrived there after a favorable | been depleted by emigration, yet our public 
voyage on Seventh-day the 19th inst. They | meetings of a general character when held 
had held a meeting in the Methodist chapel,|here have been of attractive interest to the 
which was largely attended, and proposed to| surrounding population, On First-day, the 
be at Unst [the northernmost of the Shetland 27th, the house was densely packed,—tempo- 
isles] on the following Fifth-day, taking sev- | rary seats placed in the aisles, &c. D.C. was 
eral places on their way thither. S. F.S.| largely engaged in the flowings of gospel love 
writes with feelings of much thankfulness, and with great clearness, beginning with the 





Miami Co., On10.—The Feview is a family 
| paper in most of Friends’ houses hereaway, 
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parable of the ten virgins. We hear that our 
dear aged Friend has been quite sick since 
his return. He left Somerton in much peace 
having served a good Master. 


Mercer Co., N. J.—The address of Prof. 
Chase at the Peace Meeting in New York | 
was very fine. Had I copies, I would like to | 
send it to several persons of official promi- 
nence. I was particularly struck with the| 
eloquent passage appreciating those who died F 
on the battle-field defe nding the cause of| 
truth, honor and right, yet deprecating the| 
error by which their lives were lost in war, | 
and their country deprived of their services 
which it now so much needs. 





[For the information of our correspondent and 
others, it may be well to state that this address 
has been published in pamphlet form by the Peace 
Association of Friends, and can be obtained of Henry | 
Russell, 109 N, Tenth St., Philada., or by address- 
ing Daniel Hill, New Vienna, Ohio.—Ed. Rev. 
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869. 


Lonpon GENERAL EpistLe.—It is hoped | 
that this lively document, published last | 
number, will receive the attentive considera- 
tion of Friends as the voice of the Spirit to| 
the Churches 


characterized by doctrinal soundness, earnest 


From beginning to end it is| 


spiritual life, and salutary Christian counsel. 
There is no attempt to present to us any new | 
truth. It opens with the solemn declaration : | 
“If Christ be anything to us, He must be all 
in all.” It shows Him as being still the rest | 
and the sanctuary of God’s people—one with 
the Father, the Word flesh, the| 
Church’s corner-stone, the Sacrifice for sin, 
the great High Priest, Mediator and Advo-| 
cate—and, counting as holy the blood of the 
Covenant, embodies a fervent aspiration that 
it may be 


made 


“the blessed experience of all to 
wash in the fountain so freely set open, that 
they may be purged from their old sins, and | 
receive through the Spirit a new nature having | 
its fruit unto holiness.” 

It forcibly presents, as having been ever 
prominent in our profession, and as a funda- 
mental truth, the immediate 
operation of the Spirit of God upon the heart.” 
“The work of the Spirit must never be sepa- 
rated from the work of our Lord 


“a belief in 


and Sa- 
“The Spirit quickens to a new life, 
wherein the believer is designed to grow up 
into an ever-increasing conformity to the 


2 ” 
viour. 





| sel of others.” .. 


ie 


| essentially sound, but in the 


image of his Lord. To claim to be a Chris- 


tian, and to disclaim the testimony or au- 


F Be a : 
’| thority of Christ Jesus, either as to the truth 


declared concerning Him in the inspired re- 
cord of holy Scripture, or as to his right to 
reign over us, involves an obvious contradic- 
tion. ‘He is thy Lord, worship thou Him,’ 
is the witness of the Spirit concerning Jesus 
in the believing soul.” 

To those who bear a public testimony for 
“Watch 


| against the manifold workings of self. They 


| their Lord, pertinent advice is given. 


| that are truly subject to the influence of the 


Spirit know the value of being also subject 


'one to another in love, and will ever cherish 


a tender regard for the experience and coun- 
” 


. “Let care never prevail 


over your faith. Though some of you may 


think that you can do but little for your 
Lord, He is honored in a course of daily sub- 


mission, of patient continuance in well doing, 


and of that thankful trust in which the pro- 
mise is applied, “I will never leave thee nor 
| forsake thee.” 

In maintaining that the Christian engaged 
in business is bound to transact it “not only 
with diligence and integrity, and on principles 
fear of the Lord 
and in dependence on His counsel,” the 
Epistle proceeds in these emphatic words: 
“It ought not to steal away the heart or un- 


duly absorb the time and affections. Con- 


|sider, dear friends, how short and uncertain 


is the day of your earthly probation and 
service. May wealth or position never be 
‘IF RICHES INCREASE, 
set not your heart upon them, but BE LARGELY 
BOUNTIFUL 


your object in life. 


AS GOD HATH PROSPERED YOU. 
Watch carefully, lest that which may have 
been originally Christian prudence degenerate 
into the habit and love of accumulation.” .. . 
“Tn the furniture of your houses, in your 
personal habits, in the scale of your expendi- 
ture, keep within the bounds of an enlightened 
conscience ; seeking in all things to be good 
stewards, ready to devote both time and 


| money to the service of Christ.” 


Parental responsibility and filial piety are 
dwelt upon. The circulation of the Scrip- 
tures and religious tracts is advocated. “ We 
would especially encourage Friends travelling 
abroad or frequenting watering-places, to 














keep in view the requirements of the Chris- 
tian profession, to uphold them with con-| 
sistency, and to make diligent use of the| 


varied opportunities for good thus opened | 
before them.” 


| 
“Tt is our prayer,” says London Yearly | 


Meeting in this catholic epistle, “ that it may | 
please the Lord to cavse His Spirit to flow 
forth as an ever deepening and widening 
stream, quickening to new life, making every 
wilderness like Eden, and every desert like | 
the garden of the Lord.” 


+ +o — 


ConstRUE CHARITABLY.—In the Report | 
of the late General Meeting in Kansas, a 
question is reported to have arisen as to “ the 
object to be accomplished by the Christian 
Church”—that Church, of course, which is 
the body of Christ—of which Christ is the 
Head, and which cannot work except under 
His guidance; a truth so manifest as to in-| 
volve the necessity that the members of the| 
Body must be co-workers with the Head, and 
that the work is consequently His work. An 
answer was given that “the Church is the) 
appointed means, under God, for the salva- 
tion of the world.” That is to say, Christ, 
who is one with the Father, equal with God, 
to whom it was said “even from everlasting 
to everlasting thou art God,” employs the 
Church, which is His body,—its members, 
which are His members,—as His appointed | 
means. Thus in praying for his apostles and | 
disciples, he prayed also for them that should 
afterward believe on God through their word : 
hereby showing that they were a specially | 
appointed means under //im for winning souls. | 
This a contemporary objects to as “ placing 
the Church on an equality with Christ,”— | 
which seems, though it could not be so in-| 
tended, a non-admission of the Deity of Christ. | 
In the passage quoted, the Church is called | 
the “appointed means under God.” The criti- | 


cism, if it have any meaning, would seem to| 
imply that Christ is a primary means under 
God, and consequently that he is not truly | 
God. Now we are not so uncharitable as to) 
think that the writer wished to convey this) 
idea, but in every attempt to apply a check 
to a zeal for the truth which may be thought | 
to outrun discretion, the censor’s heart ought | 


to be imbued with the charity that hopeth all | 
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|things. If he who would caution against 


error should commence his argument with 
injustice, straining an unguarded expression 
to prove an unsoundness of which the assailed 


| party feels himself to be innocent, the word 


of exhortation and of admonition will not be 
likely to have free course, perhaps will scarce- 


ily find a listener: its efficacy will be lost in 


the rebound. Paul carefully considered both 
sides of an argument, and thus he could say: 
“So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” 

To make the controverted passage allow- 
able, of course the term “ Church” must really 
mean that body of which our Lord is the 
Head, and pot merely a human organization 
of branches not grafted into the living vine. 


| There is no converting effect produced save 


by the Holy Spirit, which also is one with the 
Father; but this Spirit is with the Church— 
in the Head—in the members. David prophe- 
sied, (Ps. !xxii. 16,) “ There shall be an hand- 
ful of corn in the earth ;—upon the top of the 
mountains the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon, and they of the city shall flourish 
like the grass of the earth.” Thus may the 
Church, as an “ appointed means under God,” 
moved by the Spirit of Him who is the Head, 
perform all the good pleasure of His will 
until the joyful proclamation be heard, “ Beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
is Mount Zion on the sides of the north, the 
city of the great King.” 
<ccenleiglagi lian 

A Mummy Cavern.—Howard Hopley, in 
a journey from Nubia down the Nile, of which 
he gives a graphic description, casually noticed 
an aperture on a hill-side near Siout in Upper 
Egypt, long the principal seat of the Egyptian 
slave trade. It was almost inaccessibly covered 
with rocky débris from above, and was not 
entered without great and painful effogt. He 
found total darkness and an indescribable 
odor, and the echo gave evidence of ample 
space. Let him tell his own story: 


‘Crawling on a little, to get room to strike a 
light, the suspicion seized me with a shudder that 
I was travelling over dead bodies. Yes, there was 


|}no doubt about it. When I stood up, the Lones 
|cracked under me. A ray of twilight that pene- 


trated a yard or two into the cavern, revealed 
them to me in all their unshapeliness, huddled 
helplessly, as in a plague pit, across one another. 
I lit my candle, and stumbled on some twenty 
yards, always over the same yielding floor. Neither 


| wall nor roof, however, was visible through the 


blackness, and even the entrance aperture was 
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eclipsed. Kicking aside some dozen of skulls, and 
my knife the outer covering—a sort of rough can- | 
vas shroud—of a mummy. It wasa woman. Never, 

in all likelihood, had she been stirred from that 


REVIEW. 


| thought to keep, by wrappings and embalm- 
other bones, I stooped down and ripped open with | . 


ings, the inevitably mortal body from return- 
ing to the dust as it was. Every one of these, 


place, where thousands of years ago they had laid | when breath departed, was cared for, it ap- 


| 
her. Some hair, long plaited hair, black as jet, | 


still hung about the head, and there was a kind of | 
grin on the face. Insects—dead ages ago as the | 
flesh they had fed upon—were in the eye sockets ; 

other insects too, that in turn had preyed upon | 
them. were there, and the hideous succession fell 

out as I raised the skull, which left its body very | 
easily. The teeth were perfect, every one of them | 
white and pearly still; the only evidence, save | 
shapeliness of form, of possible beauty quick sped, 

and long since past. Throwing down the skull, | 
and plodding on always over the same ghastly pave- | 
ment, I peered into the darkness. But it was not | 
until I had gone at least fifty paces, that the depth | 
of the cavern became apparent. Near the wall, 

rough-hewn and blackened by age, the piles were | 
higher—an embankment of dead. I could not see | 
the roof, nor did I proceed farther. The Professor 
coming after me, found an outlet to another cavern; 
but I missed it. However, I had had enough. 

‘*As I turned, the candle flashed on a group | 
which, in its grotesque horror, might, Gorgon. like, | 
have turned the beholder into stone. It stood out | 
of the darkness like a tangible nightmare. Lean- | 
ing in easy attitudes against a heap built up of 
skeletons and shapeless turves, still shrouded and | 
bounded in their cerecloths, there were two or three | 
bituminous mummies, stark and stiff—muscle and | 
limb perfect—planted umbrella fashion, apparently | 
engaged in easy chat and on the best of terms. 
Their features had been drawn into a distinct and 
even amiable expression. But behind the pile— 
looking over as it were—there rose up a sinister 
face, vampire-like in its hideousness, which seemed 
to mock and gibber; and a long brawny arm, some- 
how loosed from its socket, was stretched forward, 
fist clenched, threateningly—a fantastic ghoul-like 
defiance. It was like some wild dream out of the 
‘*Inferno.’’ To say that there were hundreds of | 
skulls littered about at random wonld give a very 
inadequate idea of the population of this place of | 
the dead. Below the surface everywhere was a 
close layer, well-packed, of things such as I had cut 
open, and beneath that, another—and another— 
how deep I could not tell. But one strange thing | 
struck me in all I looked at—and I examined a | 





great many—the teeth were perfect; no decay or| 
failure, and the front upper teeth had in many in- 
stances been /jiled sharp. Livingstone speaks of 
certain tribes in Central Africa, whose women thus 
file their teeth to a point by way of embellishment, 
but I am unaware of any mention of the fact in an- | 
cient history. What condition or rank these hosts 
of dead held in life is of course a mystery. The in- | 
termixture of so many women precludes the suppo- | 
sition that they were warriors slain in battle, while 
the number of mummies bituminously embalmed 


—a very costly process—shows that they were not | 
all poor. 





All these were sons and daughters of Adam, 
as instinct with life and as full of worldly in- 
terest in their day, as we are now. All these 
had a hope, albeit not an intelligent one, be- 
yond the grave, yet were uninstructed that God 
is “ able to keep that which is committed unto 
Him against that day,” and therefore taking 


| 


pears, with the tender offices of affection ; all 
these bodies were laid away for future enjoy- 
ment, with a hope—a pagan hope, it is true, 
of some kind of resurrection. Shapeless and 
ghastly now, it is hard to realize the claim 
upon our sympathy—or even to recognize 
their human relationship. Many of them 
were possessed of beauty, talent, rank and 
power, and each had a living soul, precious 
in the sight of the merciful All-Father and as 
much a reality now, and as certainly an heir 
of life beyond the tomb, as those who rejoice 
to have lived in the gospel day which Abra- 
ham, almost their contemporary, saw by faith 
and was glad. 

It was an ill-taught and unwise ambition 
by which these perished and shriveled caskets 
have been preserved in hideous shape for 
thousands of years, to be unearthed at last 
only to excite a smile of pitying disgust and 


‘such curiosity as we bestow upon pre-Adam- 


ite fossils. What advantage has their costly 
wrapping given them over their brethren 
upon whose bodies the waves of the Red Sea 


| closed when the terrible Eye looked upon them 
| through the pillar of the fire and of the cloud, 


and troubled them ? 

And is there not some better thing re- 
served for us? Leaving these relics of past 
ages to “their dread repose” and to a faithful 
Creator,—leaving them perchance to rise up in 


‘the judgment against men of this generation 
\who have neglected far higher means of 


grace,—shall not we, to whom Christ has been 


| preached, and unto whom the Anointing of 


His Spirit has been sent, seek, by walking be- 
fore Him in holiness and in newness of life, 
to be clothed upon with the robe of His 
righteousness, and ask of Him a, wedding 
garment which will prove a sure guaranty of 
admittance to His joys when the midnight 
ery is heard ? 


MARRIED, 

On the 14th of Tenth month, 1868, at Friends’ 
Meeting, North Union, Ind., Exnian Overman, of 
Sugar Creek, Ind., to Mariam Macy, of the former 
place. 

At Friends’ Meeting at Rush Creek, Parke Co., 
Ind., on the 17th of Sixth month, 1869, Lot L. 
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Woopy, son of James and Margaret Woody, to 
Saran Jane, daughter of Jesse and Elizabeth Os- 
born, all of the Meeting aforesaid. 


_—- +0 ~ 


DIED. 


COX.—In Carthage, Ind., on the 19th of Sixth | 


month, 1869, Rice P. Cox, in the 46th year of his 
age; a member of Carthage Monthly Meet'ng. He 
gave assurance of a hope full of immortality. 

MARTIN.—Near Fredericktown, Ohio, on the 
15th of First month, 1869, Phebe, wife of Henry J. 
Martin, and daughter of the late Robert and Rhoda 
Comfort, in the 43d year of her age; a member of 
Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. In view of the ap- 
proach of death, she evinced her resignation in 
pious expressions, and repeated, with a realizing 
adoption, the 23d Psalm. 

LUTHUR.—In peace, at Burrillville, R. I., on 
the 28th of Fifth month, 1869, Mary Luthar, aged 
72 years ; a member of Smithfield Mo. Meeting, R. I. 

MULLOY.—Near Mooresville, Ind., on the 22d of 
Second month, 1869, Catherine Mulloy, in her 74th 
year; a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 

HANSON.—On the 18th of Fourth month, 1869, 
in Farmington, N. H., Anna Hanson, in her 86th 
year; a member of Dover Monthly Meeting, N. H. 

PARKER.—At his residence near Tuckerton, N.J., 
on the 28th of Sixth month, 1869, Willits Parker, 
in the 77th year of his age; a member of Little Egg 
Harbor Monthly Meeting. In the sudden removal 
of this beloved Friend, a loss is suatained that will 
long be felt; yet we have the consoling belief that, 
through the abounding mercy of that Saviour whom 
he loved and followed, the blessed invitation was 
extended to his waiting spirit, ‘‘ Enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.”’ 
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For Friends’ Review. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Peace Association of Friends in America, held in 
New York, 5th month 26th, 1869, Robert Lindley 
Murray, of New York, was elected President, 
Daniel Hill, of New Vienna, Ohio, Secretary, and 
Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Treasurer. 

The annual report of the President and Secretary 
showed that more than half a million pages ef tracts 
and documents on the subject of Peace have been 
circulated the past year, and a number of lectures 
delivered. The public mind seems ripe for the re- 
ception of light on this great subject. 

All orders for tracts and documents on the sub- 
ject of Peace should be addressed to Daniel Hill, 
New Vienna, Ohio. 

R. L. Murray, Pres’t. 

Daniet Hit, See’y. 

spoatesonosioniiiicibianzastia 
THE WESTERN INDIANS.—NO, X. 
BY JOSEPIi POTTS. 


New Mexico SuperIntENDENCY,—There 


| ber of 7000, and they were forthwith placed 
on a Reservation at Bosque Redondo, which 
|has proved unsuitable in every respect. 
After incurring great expense in the effort to 
make it a home for the Indians, the Govern- 
ment (through the Peace Commissioners) de- 
cided to give it up, and removed the Navajoes 
last summer to a new location in their native 
reigon, west of the Rio Grande del Norte, and 
about 30 miles north of Ft. Wingate. The 
last published report of the Agent represents 
them to number 8000 persons. The terms of 
the late treaty include an expenditure of five 
dollars per annum for each Indian, for cloth- 
ing or other goods, for a term of ten years; 
and $100 to the head of each family, in the 
beginning of their new life, in seeds and tools. 
There are to be purchased for them 15,000 
sheep and goats. This tribe know how to 
make clothing from the wool of these animals. 
It is hoped that after they have secured the 
first crop in their new location, which is said 
to be a good agricultural region, they may 
soon become self-supporting. Each head of 
a family is authorized to select 160 acres of 
land, which shall be allotted to him in per- 
| petuity. 
| The published reports make no reference 
to any arrangements for schools on this large 
Reservation. 
Abiquiu Agency has charge of the Capote 
and Wemenutche tribes of Ute Indians, who 
roam over the northwestern part of the Ter- 
ritory. They number nearly 900. A band 
of 250 of the Jicarilla Apaches is also located 
west of the Rio Grande, and affiliated with 
'the above tribes. Judicious care is required 
to keep these Indians peaceable, especially to- 
ward other tribes; feuds of long standing 
‘cause frequent outbreaks, such as long dis- 
turbed Scotland, and other countries called 
| civilized. No Reservation had been estab- 
|lished for these Indians last autumn. Pro- 
| visions and clothing are frequently distributed 
| to them; brt permanent good can only be 

effected by giving them a fair start in Reser- 
| vation life. 

Cimarron Agency has charge of the Mohu- 

}ache Ute and Jicarilla Apache tribes, num- 

‘bering about 900. The commander of the 


are over 19,000 Indians in New Mexico, a| army in that quarter has preferred to feed 
large number of whom have always been at|these Indians rather than fight them, and 
war with the settlers and the military, since| they have thus been kept peaceable, though 
their country first attracted the inevitable | at considerable cost, and with little perma- 
advance of the white race. Many millions| nent advantage, as they have had no Reser- 
of dollars are said to have been expended in| vation. The Jicarilla women manufacture 
efforts to regulate Indian matters in that Ter-|and sell a kind of pottery ware, and some 
ritory. The operations of the military have | willow baskets, They have some inclination 
been on a much larger scale than in any of | toward agriculture. The Utes of New Mex- 
the Territories we have examined; and the| ico are little disposed to labor. The follow- 
hecessary expenses in such a country are enor- | ing remarkable tradition was related by one 
mous. About five years ago they succeeded | of these Indians in justification of their habits: 
in getting control of the Navajoes, to the num-' He said, “ The Great Spirit created the first 
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man an Indian; and that, when the iediain 
tribes increased, they a a ladder to get to 
the place where the Great Spirit was; and 
that the Great Spirit, salad them,--and 
made them speak several languages; that 
some of them became white from fear, and 
that the Great Spirit then said that white 
men should work for the red men; and now,” 
he said, “it is the wish of the Great Spirit to 
have the white men work and plant for the 
Indian.” (Agent Arny, 1867.) In the cen- 


tral portion of New Mexico we find the Pueblo | 
Indians, so called because they dwell in towns | 
There are nineteen of these Indian | 


or villages. 
towns, some of them of great age. Their in- 
habitants number 7000 persons. They resem- 
ble somewhat the Moquis of Arizona. 
are entirely self-supporting, having received 
no aid from Government for many years. 
They cultivate the lands adjacent to their 
towns, their ownership having been respected 
by the Mexicans, and, until recently, by our 
people. Great frauds have lately been prac- 
tised upon them; and this, 
failures of their crops, and the inevitable de- 


basement of ignorance, have impoverished | 


them greatly. A former generation had con- 


siderable instruction from Romish priests who | 
but those who are | 
left of that fraternity have become so com-| 


were settled among them; 


pletely discouraged and careless, that the 
Agent for the Pueblos writes, “Among the 


7000 Pueblo Indians now living in New Mex- 
ico not 25 can be found who can tell one let- 


ter from another. Not a single school is to 
be found in any of the Pueblos, nor a mechapi- 
cal shop of any kind ; hence, no teachers or 
mechanics among them.” These Indians 
have always been peaceable in their inter- 
course with the whites. They have been, os- 
tensibly, under the care of our people for 
more than twelve years. It seems exceeding- 


ly strange that their interests should have| 


been so long neglected, when such great ef- 
forts have been put forth within that time 
for the elevation of Chinese, Hindoos and Af.- 
ricans, to reach whom we have had to com- 
pass half the globe. Much that would be in- 
teresting might be written regarding their 


peculiar houses, their habits, and physical | 


characteristics ; but at this time we can only 
stop to urge upon those who are blessed with 
the knowledge that makes wise unto salva- 
tion to think of these thousands, perishing in 
their ignorance. That the Holy Spirit may 
not otherwise visit those “who sit in dark- 
ness,” would be an unwarrantable assump- 
tion; but He that said, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to (or in) every 
creature,” may place His commission even 
upon us. It is a wonderful, soul-humbling | 
honor to be made a witness for the true God 
among the heathen. 
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with occasional | 


REVIEW. 


The doa Sadie of New Mexico are 
allied to larger tribes of that general name, 
| who roam, as we have seen, over a great part 
of Arizona. “hey are continually at war 
with the whites, and with the other Indians. 
Those in this Territory, numbering somewhat 
over 2000, retain an interrupted control over 
much of the lower half of the Territory. 
Those in the south and east are called Mes- 
caleros, and those in the southwest, Mimbres 
and Mogollon Gila Apaches. Although 
Agencies have been kept up for these Indians, 
up to the date of the last report the Agents 
had no control of them, nor seemingly any 
but hostile intercourse with them. Yet all 


| the reports speak of hopes being entertained, 
They | 


upon certain contingencies which depended 
on the action of Congress, &c., that the paci- 


| fication of these tribes could be effected, and 


the Reservation system introduced. 
(To be continued.) 


(liane 
HIM WHO DIED FOR ME. 

It is related of Cyrus, that after entering 
Armenia, and taking the king and his family 
prisoners, he ordered them instantly before 
him. After severely rebuking the king for 
his breach of trust, Cyrus added with his 
usual clemency, “ Armenius, you are now 
free, as I trust you are now sensible of your 
error, and will not again repeat it. What 
will you do for me if T restore your wife and 
children?” 

* All that I am able,” was the answer. 

The conqueror then addressed Tigranes, 
the son of Armenius, lately married and 

ardently attached to his wife: “ What would 
you do to save your wife from servitude ?” 

“To save my wife from such a fate,’ 
the touching reply, 
down my life.” 

Cyrus commanded that each should have 
his own again, and then went out leaving the 
group together. As soon as he was gone, one 
praised his beauty and the graces of his per- 
son, another his clemency, a third his valor, 
and so on, till Tigranes inquired of his wife 
whether she thought Cyrus handsome. “ In- 
deed,” said she simply, “I did not observe 
him.” With surprise, Tigranes asked how it 
could be so. “I was looking,” said the grate- 
ful wife, with voice full of emotion, “at him 
who offered to lay down his life for me.” 

At whom, fellow- Christian, are you look- 
ing? At Him who not only offered, but laid 
down His life for you? Are you looking at 
Him as your Mediator and Atonement, the 
| only sufficient sacrifice for all your sins? Are 
}you turning away from yourself, from all 
| other reliances, and looking only to Him for 
pardon and acceptance? Are you looking to 
| Him as your example, seeking to cultivate 
His spirit, His meekness under contradiction, 


Was 
“T would willingly lay 
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His patience in suffering, His forgiveness of | 


insult and injury, His compassion for the} 
sorrowing and sinning, His entire renuncia- 
tion of personal ease and comfort, that He | 
might toil and suffer and die for sinners? 

Are you looking at Him as you go out| 
into the world, thinking of Him as looking | 
at you, mourning as you halt or hesitate in | 
your steps, weeping when you stumble or fall, | 


or bring reproach upon the name and cause | 


you are sworn to love and honor? Are you 
looking to Him for strength to overcome, as 
He also overcame the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ? 

He holds up the crown as encouragement to 
the endurance of the cross ; 
lawful or right to turn our eyes from the 
glory of the one, than to avoid the pain or 
ignominy of the other. If we thus set Him 
always before us in life, He will be our guide 
and comforter through death’s dark river, 
and our eternal reward beyond the grave.— 
American Measenger. 

— ee 
THE CHILDREN. 

Heaven bless the children ! 

Beautiful and fair, 
Needing all a mother’s love, 

All a father’s care. 
Restless little pilgrims 

On the road of life, 
Eager for the journey hence, 

Karnest for the strife. 
Glad to push their vessel 

From the parent shore— 
Once on life’s broad billowy sea 

*T will return no more! 
Ever asking questions 

That confound the wise ; 
Peering into mysteries 

With their truthful eyes. 
Setting us examples 

Ever, day by day, 
Teaching us the way of life 

In their simple way. 


Heaven bless the children ! 
As they once were blessed, 

When the gentle Lord of love 
Little ones caressed. 


Lead them safely over 
Life’s tempestuous sea; 
Keep them from the evil hour, 
Teach them to be free / 


Free from all excesses ; 
Free from moral stain— 

From the glutton’s heavy bonds, 
From the drunkard’s chain ! 


Free from sin’s allurements, 
Be they what they may— 
Walking up the narrow path 
Towards the gates of day. 
— Exchange. 
i | 
Thou fool! who think’st that truth is cant, 
And piety a broidered stole, 
What the irreverent times most want, 
Is not a surplice but a soul. 
—The Living Church. 


and it is no more | 
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“STAND LIKE AN ANVIL.” 
THE MESSAGE OF IGNATIUS TO POLYCARP. 


** Stand like an anvil,’’ when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast ; 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


‘* Stand like an anvil,’’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower; 
Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


‘* Stand like an anvil,’’ when the bar 
Lies, red and glowing, on its breast; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence ita rest. 


** Stand like an anvil,’’ when the sound 

Of ponderous hammers pains the ear ; 
Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


‘* Stand like an anvil ;’’ noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
Doane. 


Leciecaiilil = 
“THE FORM OF A SERVANT.” 

Some years ago two German theological 
students, on a journey, lodged at night in the 
same room. One of them heard ‘the other 
| talking in his sleep, and using the following 
| anguage, quoting from Phil. i. 7: “** And 
| took upon Him the form of a servant.’ All 
| created beings are the servants of God, ne- 
cessarily, and by the fact of creation. But 
here is a personage of whom it is said, ‘He 
took upon Him the form of a servant. Then 
| He took a place He had not before; and if 
| He was not a servant, from what condition 
‘could He have come to that position, but that 
lof the true and proper Godhead ; and here is 
testimony for the divinity of Christ.” On 
being reminded the next day of the language 
he had used in his sleep, he affirmed that he 
was totally unconscious of it, saying bis mind 
had been previously exercised respecting that 
| doctrine, but that he would joyfully accept 
(his own unconscious reasoning, and felt con- 
| firmed by it in his belief in the supreme Di- 
vinity of his Redeemer.—N. Y. Obs. 


 Mouth’s _Qepartment._ 


“| SHALL NOT WANT.” 

“Eh! dearie me, this cold wind goes to my 
very bones,” groaned Widow Betts, as she 
| walked to her home. “ And,” said she, “coal 
is up, and meat and potatoes too, and meal 
will be rising next. I’m sure I don’t know 
where I am to get food and firing all through 
‘the winter. Oh, this world is a dreary place 
| for a poor old woman.” 

Just as she said this, she heard a sweet 
voice sing—*“ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
|not want.” She started, and felt half afraid, 
for the words answered so well to her grum- 
bling thoughts. No one was in sight, and yet 





the sound seemed close to her. 
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*“ Who is that,” ried she. 

“It is only me,” the voice answered, now a| 
little low and timid. And from behind a | 
bush a little girl stepped out upon the path. 
She was small and poorly clothed, and looked 
blue and eold. 

“ Eh, girl,” said the old woman, “ what are 
you doing here alone? Whose child are you?’ 


2 m nobody’ s child, father and mother are | 


deat 

. W hat is your name? 

“ Annie Lee.” 

“But where do you live?” 
Betts. 

“ With Peggy Dobson.” 

“Peggy Dobson,” repeated the woman, 
“why she scolds all day.” 


9)? 


The child gave a grave little smile, and | 


said softly, as if speaking to herself, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, 
want.” 

And what are you doing here, my girl 
sitting singing in that cold wet field.” 

“ Farmer Bl and has given us 
gather sticks in his wood. I’ve been for a 
bundle, and I only 
minute, to cheer and rest me a bit.” 

A strange kind of feeling came over the} 
old woman. For how many long years had 


she known that psalm, and yet never had | 
thought of finding rest or comfort in saying it 


over. She had by this time got to the bush | 
and saw the child’s bundle of sticks. 

“My dear child,” said she, “ 
carry all that home.” 

“ Peggy Dobson told me to bring that much, 
but she is out for the day, so I « 


I am tired, so I can get on finely.’ 


“Then,” said the widow, “ you can come 


asked Susan | 


I shall not} 


,| Annie as she meant to do. 
leave to| 


sat down to sing for a| 
| take her off my hands. 


| “You can go and see her if you like,” 
you can never | 


can take as | 
long as I like to go home, and rest whenever | 


| very damp: it was a closet 
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forget it. He said it would always be true, 
that I should never want anything good for 
me: and however other things might be, I 
| should never want a loving Saviour to be my 
Shepherd and my Friend, to be with me, and 
to take care of me all day long, and it is true, 
'oh, so true.” And again, almost without 
’| knowing it, bat this time loud out and joyful- 
ly, she repeated, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want.” 

She had now finished her soup, and rose, 
saying, she ought to go home. Susan Betts 
lifted the burden on her back, and after 
watching her as she walked down the road, 
went into her house, more happy and con- 
tented than ever before. She caught herself 
repeating Annie’s words. 

“The Lord ia my Shepherd, I shall not 

| want.” 
The next two weeks she was very busy with 
| her work and could not find time to go to see 
When her work 
| was done, she went and asked Peggy Dobson 
if she had a girl named Annie Lee living with 
her? 

“Ay, that I have, and I wish you would 
Two weeks 
fell down with a bundle of sticks 

varrying home, and hurt her back 
| has been lying abed ever since.’ 

“Oh, the poor fatherless, motherless child,” 
\cried Susan Betts. 





ago, she 
she was 
, and she 


said 
Peggy, “‘and take her away if you please.” 


Susan Betts knocked at the door of Annie’s 
room, and a sweet voice said : 

“ Please open the door and come in.’ 

She went into a poor place, half dark, and 


next to the 
| kitchen ; here the poor child was lying on a 


and rest in my cottage, and warm yourself by | low, hard bed, and when she saw the old wo- 


my fire, for you look chilled.” 

“* Oh, thank you,” said the girl, and as she | 
stooped to pick up the bundle, the old woman 
heard her say very low, “ The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want. ” 

When they came to the cottage, Annie’s 
eyes were bright and her face full of joy at 
sight of the nice warm room. Susan Betts took 
a bow! and pouring some hot soup which was 
by the fire, into it, gave it to Annie, who said : 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” and then 
shutting her eyes, whispered softly “T shall | 
not want.” And then she ate the soup, while 
the old woman sat near, who was glad to see 
the color come into the little girl’s cheeks. 

“Do you like to live with Peggy Dobson, 
my child ?” 

“ Not much!” Annie began, then added in 
her low soft whisper, “but the Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want.” 

“ Who taught you to say that ? 

“It was father ; 


” 


| man, she cried joyfully. 


“Oh, my good kind woman, have you come 
all this way to see me? I am so glad to see 
you.’ 

Susan Betts kissed her and said—‘ My poor 
child, you’ll hardly be able to sing now.’ 

“Oh, more than ever, more than ever,” 
|cried Annie, “I’ll never want. I have never 
|wanted. I have never wanted my blessed 
‘Saviour for my Friend and Caretaker, and 
| He is full of love,—oh, so full.” 
sut this poor body,” said Susan Betts, “ it 
| has many and many & want that I wish | 
could give you.” 

“But God wishes a great deal more than 
you do,” said Annie, “that I should have 
everything good for me, because He is so full 
of love and kindness. And He can give me 
everything, because He is so full of power. 
So you see I can never want.” 

“You sha’nt want a better home than this,” 








and he told me never to! said Susan Betts, and she went for the doctor, 
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who took her in his carriage to the cottage of 
the poor widow. When she was laid in a nice | 
bed, she looked at the old woman, and said | 
with her eyes full of tears, 

“Oh, don’t you see God won’t let me want 
for any good thing?” 

ni know it, I know it,” 
“for if God had not put you in my way, 
when I was grumbling about the hard times, 
and made me pity you, my poor girl, you | 
would not have got out of that miserable room.” 

“ God has never let me want,” said Annie, 

“and I know that Jesus is in heaven, and [| 
shall not want forever. I know that He will 
never forget any one of all those for whom 
He died, not even a poor little child like me.’ 

The kind doctor went to see Annie till her | 
back became well and strong, and then got her | 
a place to wait on a good lady, where she lived | 
many years, and was always able to say the | 
words her dear father taught her, “ The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” Before she 
left Susan Betts she did the work her Saviour 
gave her to do, for though the poor widow 
sometimes had hard work to get meat and | 
meal and potatoes, yet she never grumbled, 
or said, “ This world is a dreary place for an 
old woman ;” for she had learnt from Annie | 
to say, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not | 
want.” —N. Y. Tract Association of Friends. 

; atin ; 


A BRAVE BOY. 


The New York Sun, in an article on “The | 
Heroisms of Humble Life,” relates the fol- 
lowing story of a heroic lad: Two weeks ago | 
a little ragged boy, aged nine years, was 
secreted onan E nglish steamer, that he might 
reach his destination without paying his pass- 
age. On the fourth day of the outward 
voyage from Liverpool to New York he was 
discovered and carried before the first mate, 
whose duty it was to deal with such cases. 
When questioned as to the object of his being 
stowed uway, and who brought him on board, | 
the bey, who had a beautiful, sunny face, and | 
eyes that looked like the very mirrors of| 


truth, replied that his stepfather did it, be- | 
cause he could not afford to keep him, nor to | 


ay his passage out to Halifax, where he hac 
pay his passage out to Halifax, where he had 


an aunt who was well off, and to whose house | 


he was going. The mate did not believe the 
story, in spite of the winning face and truth- 
ful accounts of the boy. 
much of stow-aways to be easily deceived by | 
them, he said ; and it was his firm conviction 
that the boy had been brought on board and 
provided with food by the sailors. The little | 
fellow was very roughly handled in conse-| 
quence. Day by day he was questioned and | 
requestioned with the same result. He did 
not know asailor on board, and his father 
alone had secreted him and given him the 
food which he ate. 


| 
° ” | . 
cried Susan Betts, | woul hang him on the yard-arm. 
| 
| 


He had seen too | 
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At last the mate, wearied by the boy’s per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a 

tittle anxidus to inculpate the sailors, seized 
| him one day by the collar and dragging him to 
the foremast, told him that unless ‘he confessed 
the truth in ten minutes from that time he 
He then 


| made him sit down under it on the deck. All 


around him were the passengers and sailors 
of the midday watch, and in front of him 
stood the inexorable mate, with his chro- 
nometer in his hand, and the other officers of 
the ship by his side. It was the finest sight, 
said our informant, that we ever beheld, to 
see the pale, proud, sorrowful face of that 
’\ noble boy—his head erect, his beautiful eyes 
bright through the tears that suffused them. 
When eight ‘minutes had fled, the mate told 
him he had but two minutes to live, and ad- 
vised him to speak the truth and save his 
| life; but he replied, with the utmost simplici- 
ty and sincerity, by asking the mate if he 
| might pray. 

| ‘The mate said nothing, but nodded his 
head, and turned as pale as a ghost, and 
shook with trembling like a reed with the 
|wind. And there, alley es turned on him, this 
brave and noble little fellow, this poor waif 
whom society owned not, and whose own step- 
| father would not care for hin—there he knelt 
a clasped hands and eyes upraised to 
| heaven, while he repeated audibly the Lord’s 
Prayer, and prayed the dear Lord Jesus to 
| take him to heaven. 

| Our informant adds that there then oc- 
curred a scene as of Pentecost. Sobs broke 
from strong, hard hearts, as the mate sprang 
forward to the boy aud clasped him to his 
bosom, and kissed him and blessed him, and 
told him how sincerely he now believed his 
story, and how glad he was that he had been 
| brave enough to face death and be willing to 
sacrifice his life for the truth of his own words. 


id 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn Inte.ticence.—European dates to the 
12th inst. have been received. 

Great Barrain.—The House of Lords continued 
the consideration of the Irish Church bill in com- 
mittee until the 6th, adopting, among others, an 
amendment giving to the new Church body all the 
glebe lands granted by the crown since 1560, and 
one to postpone the question of the disposal of the 
surplus funds, and the bill then passed the com- 
mittee. In the House itself, on the report of the 
committee, the date of Fifth mo. 1, 1871 was sub- 

stituted for First mo. 1, 1870, throughout the bill, 
and an amendment to pay £500,000 sterling in 
money, instead of handing over to the Commis- 
sioners private endowments created before 1660, 
was agreed to. One member gave notice that when 
| the bill should come up for third reading he would 
move to postpone it for six months. Much dissatis- 
faction was expressed in Liberal journals, with the 
| changes made in the bill by the House of Lords, 
some of which were considered to alter essential 
| principles, and it was generally admitted that the 
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House of Commons could not, in accordance with 
public sentiment, accept these. Preparations were 
going on for popular demonstrations on the subject, 

In the House of Commons, on the 8th, the Prime 
Minister, Gladstone, requested that a motion by 


Sir Henry Bulwer relative to the Alabama claims, | 


which would bring up the subject for discussion, 
and which had been already postponed more than 
once, might be again put off, which would amount 


to a definite postponement of the question for this | 
He gave as the reason of this action, that | 


year. 


the government believed it would best promote the | 


interests involved in the question, by not asking 
the House to discuss it at present. Parliament was 


accustomed to abstain from discussing ques’ions | 


while under negotiation ; and although these claims 
could hardly be said to be in that condition, and it 
might be considered that the rejection of the treaty 


by the United States Senate had brought them to a| 


definite point, yet he had reason to believe that the 
government of the United S:ates did not regard the 
question as definitely dropped. They, however, 


considered it better, on account of the state of pyb- | 


lic feeling in America, that an interval should occur 
before resuming negotiations ; and the British gov- 
ernment was inclined to concur in this view, Sir 
H. Bulwer reluctantly consented to the postpone- 
ment, throwing the responsibility on the govern- 
ment, as he believed that discussion would do no 
harm, but would rather strengthen the policy of 
the government, and that if the relations of the two 


condition, both would have cause to repent it. 


InzLayp.—The Common Council of Cork had | and the autonomy of the Legislative Chambers. 


unanimously passed a resolution calling upon the 
government to release the imprisoned Fenians. 
Uutrages, attributed to the Fenians, continued to 
be perpetrated. 

France.—The Great Eastern, at noon of the 10th, 
had run 2 
2,287 miles of cable. On the morning of the 12th, 
it was off Newfoundland, only 30 miles from the 
point where the union with the shore end was to 
be made. The signals through the cable continued 
good, and the work had gone on without inter- 
ruption. 

Considerable political excitement prevailed in re- 
lation to the modifications desired in the adminis- 
tration of the government. An “ interpellation ”’ 
(request), for sueh changes was proposed in the 
Legislative Body, it was said by friends of the 
government, who were not disposed to make great 
demands. On the 9th, the Ministers offered their 
resignations to the Emperor. On the 12th the 


Emperor sent a message to the Legislative Body, | 


Stating that he had resolved to convoke the Senate 
to consider the following questions: of the right of 
the Legislative Body to elect its own officers ; the 
simplification of the methods of presenting and ex- 
amining projects of law; the submission of com- 
mercial treaties to that Body fur approval and its 
control of the budget; the abolition of any incom- 
patibility between membership in that Body and 
an Office in the Ministry; and the extension of the 
right of interpellation. Similar measures with 
respect to the Senate are to be hereafter considered. 
The message announced no changes in the Ministry. 
The changes thus proposed are considered as 


responsibility. 


Spain.—Minister Figuerola has introduced into | 


the Cortes a bill imposiag penalties on those classes 
who refuse the oath to respect and obey the Con- 
stitution. It proposed tu sell for the benefit of the 
State the patrimonial property of corporations, and 


| Council in doubt as to their position. stri 
| Prime Minister has replied to this circular, refusing 


ae ; |Servia has been completed. 
couatries were allowed to remain in their present | 


2,023 miles from Brest, and had paid out | 


| jority. 


to suppress the salaries or pensions heretofore paid 
to any person refusing to swear fidelity to the Con- 
| stitution. Several republican demonstrations took 
place in different parts of Catalonia on the 5th, and 
|the Governor has since been dismissed for not 
having prevented one at Barcelona. Conflicts have 
| occurred at Seville between the troops and some 
bands of Republicans. Several changes have been 
made in the Ministry, but others are still expected. 

Germany.—The Prime Minister of Bavaria has 
| issued a circular to foreign powers respecting the 


| Ecumenical Council called by the Pope. He warns 


|the governments of the principal dangers which 


they ought to guard against, and particularizes the 
decision which the council may announce in regard 
to the infallibility of the Pope, the disposition it 
may make of the question of Church property, and 
other points of an essentially political character, 
likely to come up. Believing that all the States 
having Roman Catholic subjects are concerned in 
the proceedings of the Council, and that they ought 
to take a common attitude, he suggests that those 
Powers should hold a couference, and not leave the 
The Austrian 


to take part in the proposed conference, and de- 
claring that he considers it will be time to take 


| steps when the Council shall declare against the 


rights of States. 

Servia.—The project of a new Constitution for 
It establishes the 
equality of citizens, ministerial responsibility, 
liberty of the press, the independence of judges, 


Domestic.—Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan has issued an 
order reciting the instractions respecting the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the military authorities 
in connection with Indians, received from the Gen- 
eral of the army. All Indians, when on ther proper 
reservations, are under the exclusive control of their 
Agents, and will not be interfered with by military 
authority except upon requisition of the resident 


| Agent, Superintendent, or the Indian Bureau at 


Washington. Outside their reservations, they are 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the military 
authorities, and as a rule, will be considered hos- 
tile. It is the desire and intention of the govern- 
ment to place all the Indians on reservations, and 
Department Commanders are directed to use all 


| practical means to inform those not on reservations, 
| of the intentions of the government toward them, 


and of the locations assigned them. Those thus in- 
formed who do not remove to their reservations, 
will be regarded and treated as hostile wherever 
found, especially near settlements or tue great lines 


| of communication. 


The election in Virginia on the 6th, resulted in 
the adoption, by an overwhelming majority, of the 
new State Constitution. The clauses which dis- 
franchised and excluded from office those who had 


| been prominent in the rebellion, being submitted 


separately, were voted down by a very large ma- 

Gilbert C. Walker was elected Governor. 
The Sapreme Court of North Carolina has deciued 

that a bond given in that State in 1864, for the 





| law. 


price of a slave, is valid, and can be collec ed at 
The act of Congress of 1864, guaranteeing 


: ; ae “° | the freedom of all slaves employed in the service of 
amounting to a concession of a bona fide ministerial | 


the rebellion, and the emancipation proclamation 
of 1863, were, in the opinion of the Court, effective 
only within the military lines of the United States, 
| and there was nothing in the purchase or sale of a 
| slave, at that time in North Carolina, which could 
|be held as opposed to good morals or the public 
| policy of the State. 








